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IL: the October, 1948 issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Dr. James 
B. Conant made the following statement in an article entitled 
“Education in an Armed Truce”: He said, “as I see it the relative 
priority for educational reform which costs the taxpayer money 
would be somewhat as follows: Improve the Guidance Program in 
almost every school and support the research on which these pro- 


grams should be based. Guidance is a keystone of the art of public 


education. At every stage of the education process capabilities of 
each student should be assessed. Wise counseling should assist the 
pupils in taking the next step in the educational journey.” 

According to Dr. Conant, “Guidance is a keystone of the art of 
public education.” If this be true, why is it that schools have 
done so little to develop adequate programs of guidance service. 
There is no single answer, but a few reasons might be mentioned. 

Some administrators still look upon guidance as an extra frill 
or decoration whose main purpose is to provide window dressing 
for an otherwise out-dated and out-moded program of instruction. 
These administrators are likely to point with pride and say, “Yes, 
we have a Guidance Program. We have a Career Day each year,” 
or “we do all our guidance in the homeroom.” While such activi- 
ties may have their values, they fall far short of providing the 
guidance services that are needed if revitalizing red blood is to 
flow in the veins of the high school curriculum. 

Often times teachers look upon guidance as so much extra work 
and red tape that is heaped upon them by busy administrators who 
are trying to get “Guidance” into the school without spending any 
money. Most teachers want to do a good job, but even they have 
their limitations. Granting that every teacher has guidance func- 
tions as a teacher, the fact remains that if we want effective guid- 
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ance services, administrators must accept responsibility for provid- 
ing staff and facilities to get the job done. 

Finally, many teachers and administrators have failed to keep 
abreast of recent developments and practices in guidance. The 
inadequacies of the homeroom as the Guidance Program have be- 
come apparent. Many so-called group guidance activities are now 
being recognized as the responsibility of good teachers as teachers 
in an instructional program designed to meet the needs of students. 
The identification of the responsibilities and functions of guidance 
services in the modern school has developed in just the last few 
years. Since many teachers and administrators seem to be quite 
unaware of these important changes it is not surprising that we 
see so little evidence of guidance services in many of our schools. 

The need for guidance services in a formal attack upon the total 
problem of curriculum development grew out of a multiplicity of 
economic and social changes which have occurred since the turn of 
the century. It is only necessary to mention a few of them briefly. 
Scienti: and technological advances have made profound changes 
in our way of life. Automobiles, radios, television and other such 
products have had a tremendous influence upon the life of every in- 
dividual. The story of resulting economic and social changes would 
fill several volumes. In our schools we have witnessed an expansion 
in high school enrollment that is unprecedented. The percentage 
of youth of high school age who are in high school has increased 
many times. With this expansion the problems of individual differ- 
ences in the classroom have complicated the task of the teacher. 
Schools have responded, sometime slowly, by offering new courses 
and enriching others within the framework of an otherwise tradi- 
tional school program. Objectives of education have been modified 
in accord with the changing philosophies and the needs of youth 
have been more clearly identified. 

Coming out of these changes we hear more recently the state- 
ment, “We should adjust the curriculum to meet individual needs.” 
Let us look at this objective more closely. “Adjusting the curric- 
ulum” means changing the present program of educational ex- 
periences. This implies that teachers and administrators should 
be willing to make necessary adjustments and changes of the school 
program as the needs of children are identified. It implies an 
open-minded flexibility with reference to curriculum revision that 
is too often absent in many members of our honored profession. 
It implies also that these adjustments should be made only if they 
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are in keeping with the stated objectives of education in a democratic 
society. “Adjusting to meet individual needs” further implies that 
these needs must be known if adjustments are to be made to meet 
them. Certainly, we cannot expect to make appropriate curricu- 
lum adjustment by arm chair methods without the needed facts 
concerning individual needs. 

What are these needs? How do we identify them? A general 
answer can be secured from such statements as the Ten Imperative 
Needs of Youth. This list of needs, as well as others, is very 
helpful in the initial stages of curriculum planning. They apply, 
in a general way, to all children in all schools. They serve as a 
general guide or point of reference from which the frontal attack 
upon curriculum problems can be planned. 

Valuable as these statements may be, however, they still do not 
identify the specific needs of individual children in a given local 
school. All youth may need to develop and maintain good health, 
but the health problems in one school community might be differ- 
ent from those in another. Further, the health problems of Johnny 
Jones might be quite different from the boy that sits next to him. 

In attacking this problem of “adjusting curriculum to meet in- 
dividual needs” we might well turn to the field of science for a 
suggestion. Scientists have been applying the scientific method to 
their problems before professional education was out of knee pants. 
The development and use of blood plasma serves as only one 
example. It was not so long ago that many persons died when a 
transfusion of plasma or whole blood would have saved their lives. 
Today, many such persons are alive because means have been 
found to provide this life-giving fluid when the need was most 
critical. While this need has long been recognized, the methods 
and techniques of making it available to the patient were not de- 
veloped until research workers had painstakingly applied the scien- 
tific method as a means of studying the problem. 

The doctor continually makes application of this method as he 
strives to achieve his main objective, the maintenance of health 
and the preservation of human life. To that end, he uses the re- 
sources of scientific investigation and experimentation to accom- 
plish his objective. The educator’s objective is to help the in- 
dividual develop into a useful, happy, and well-adjusted person 
in a democratic social order. To that end, he too must use the 
resources of scientific investigation and experiment to accomplish 
his objective. In so doing, he must apply the procedures and prin- 
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ciples of scientific method in his own laboratory, namely the local 
school and community. This must be done if we are to inject 
some of the life-giving “red blood” which is so urgently needed in 
our schools. Whether we call it research or just the study of local 
problems is unimportant. The fact is, we must use such procedures 
locally if we are to intelligently attack the perplexing probieins of 
curriculum development. 

Guidance services have an important and necessary part in the 
scientific attack on these problems. Through the individual in- 
ventory, the guidance services provide the means for collecting 
and preserving data about individual students. These data include 
information about needs, interests, aptitudes, abilities, achieve- 
ments, and growth. Information concerning health, home and 
family background, personality, and future plans are also col- 
lected and made available in usable form for teachers, counselors, 
and administrators. This is a major research responsibility of the 
guidance service. 

Teachers need this information if they are to understand chil- 
dren and make appropriate adjustment “to meet individual needs” 
in the classroom. The counselor needs this information in the 
counseling process if he is to assist the individual to evaluate himself 
and his opportunities, to choose a feasible course of action, and 
to accept responsibility for his actions. Finally, administrators 
need these data if they are to intelligently lead their staff in attack- 
ing problems of curriculum revision. The guidance services have 
a responsibility for presenting to the administrator, in summary 
form, those facts which he and his staff need as the curriculum 
is being built. Curriculum changes without such facts deny the 
scientific method as a valid approach to the problem. 

In a report of a visit to Hawaii, Harry Jager, former Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, gave the following examples which may illustrate the 
point: “The counselor and the English teachers are examining the 
results of the entering tenth graders achievement test in English. 
Ten per cent of the pupils have made better scores than the average 
graduate of the school. Shall they enter tenth-grade English, even 
if it has several levels of achievement? Or shall they be required 
to fill in any gaps in their learnings and then be excused from 
scheduled English? Or shall they be examined for talent and in- 
terest in English studies and turned loose under ungraded and selec- 
tive instruction to develop their talent, each in his own direction? 
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Unfortunately a sobering fact also appears: Ten per cent of the 
same group have less achievement than six graders, and probably 
always will have. What about that tenth-grade English, even on 
the C level? For many of these youngsters, such a class might as 
well be given in Greek, for all they would learn or benefit.” 

“In one school we were told, and with some pride, that 50 
graduates entered college each year. For this objective was re- 
quired at least a year of algebra and geometry. But in these 
classes the school consistently enrolled not 50, but 250 pupils. 
Were these classes suited in content, method, and achievement ex- 
pectation to the other 200? The guidance program can give the 
facts, which should lead to some thoughtful faculty work on the 
relationship of college preparatory subjects to the needs of the 
children. In the long run, the curriculum must respond. 

“This doctrine neglects no talented person. In fact, if college 
preparatory work is postponed until evidence is at hand as to who 
may reasonably expect to go to college, the smaller number in- 
volved will alow higher standards of achievement at two or three 
times the usual speed. The evidence is the business of the guidance 
program.” 

The follow-up study of graduates and drop-outs is another re- 
search activity of the guidance services. Properly conducted, such 
studies should give the school an opportunity to evaluate its pro- 
gram. The manufacturer goes to great expense and effort to evaluate 
his product. In the same way, the school must arrange for systematic 
follow-up and evaluation of its product. Quoting Jager again, “Or 
let us examine certain sections of a follow-up study. From a cer- 
tain commercial class 100 have been graduated, but only 20 have 
secured positions in the work trained for. The results are fairly 
consistent for years. They will be for years to come. The problem 
is twofold—how to stop teaching 80 seniors annually these useless 
skills; how to replace this course with something useful for the 
80. From the guidance program come the facts. From the prin- 
cipal and staff must come the action, which, of course, is a modi- 
fication of the curriculum.” 

The Community Occupational Survey is another research ac- 
tivity which provides important data for curriculum planning. 
Such surveys are increased in value when they are expanded to in- 
clude other areas of community life which have bearing upon the 
needs of children. Because of the practical limitations, it is often 


1 Jager, Harry A “The Guidance Program, A Broadening Base in the Educational 
Structure,” Hawaii Education Review (April, 1948) P. 275. 
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necessary to limit the survey to one aspect of the community at a 
time. Although guidance workers often begin an occupational 
survey, this does not exclude the possibility of collecting other im- 
portant facts about the community. 

These few examples of research activities illustrate that guidance 
services can help good administrators to know better what school 
experiences students most urgently need. Do such activities repre- 
sent red tape or red blood? An integrated attack upon curriculum 
problems through the intelligent use of guidance services and the 
application of scientific method will help provide the answer. 


Subject Matter: Its Organization for Use 


DoNALD HERDMAN 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 
* x 


T ABOUT this date the typical high-school teacher faces re- 
Ai iuctantty the annual realization that his text-book is just too 
thick and the school year just too short to permit the accom- 
plishment of all his carefully laid plans for teaching his sub- 
ject more thoroughly and comprehensively than the year be- 
fore. An even passing acquaintance with new developments 
in his subject field serves but to accentuate the inadequacy 
of his coverage, for new facts, new interpretations, and new 
theories are extending the boundaries of every field to a point where 
the high-school learning experience seems able but to scratch the 
surface of the fund of valuable knowledge available. The task 
of the conscientious teacher who is sincerely trying to transmit to 
reluctant youth a factual base which properly represents any given 
subject discipline is indeed a herculean one. Problems of selec- 
tion, of condensation, of arrangement of facts fill his nightmares as 
well as his rationalizations. 

The concern of the teacher in the problem of ascertaining what 
knowledge is of most worth is not eased by the admonitions of 
contemporary educational theorists that the school is a “laboratory 
for democracy” and that the teacher’s job is “to develop attitudes, 
understandings, and behavior patterns appropriate for democratic 
living,” rather than work for “mastery of organized facts related to 
basic fields of knowledge.” When this view is set against the 
rising cry by colleges and some parents that the secondary school 
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is failing to provide its youth with a factual foundation for further 
learning and humane living, it is little wonder that the high-school 
teacher frequently finds himself in a bewildering confusion, beset 
by the danger of failing to do justice to method in his concern 
with content, the danger of failing to provide a foundation of essen- 
tial fact in his concern with method, and the danger of failing 
to do either job well in view of the limitations of time and moti- 
vation with which he wrestles. 

Before a way out of this dilemma can be discovered, it is 
necessary and appropriate that serious attention be given to the 
basic concepts involved, both those explicit and those implicit in 
the current confusion referred to above. If, for example, we re- 
gard subject matter as comprising the attitudes, skills, observa- 
tions, and interpretations relevant to a particular discipline or, 
indeed, to the total of human behavior, it becames patently clear 
that the schools cannot, even if they would, communicate to the 
young the entire body of accumulated cultural experience. Those 
who have sought, in line with a theory of cultural recapitulation, 
to lead the child along the path of cultural evolution have been 
but able to snatch fleeting glimpses within the mad dash toward 
the present. Those who have sought to abstract and summarize 
existing knowledge into a number of educationally palatable cap- 
sules have found that they could do so only at the cost of dealing 
with concepts at such a high level of abstraction as to be un- 
related to the real world of many children, and therefore meaning- 
less. There appears to be no escape for the need for selection, and 
a part of the larger problems thus becomes the establishing of 
defensible criteria for both the inclusion and exclusion of subject 
matter from school living. 

A second point worth noting is the artificiality of the distinc- 
tion commonly drawn between content and method. There is, 
indeed, a content phase of all activity; pure method is a practical 
impossibility, for one must share, communicate, cooperate upon, 
hold attitudes toward, . . . something. Similarly, one cannot even 
think of facts, much less teach them, without embracing process. 
Of course one can, much as in the dualism of means and ends, 
blind himself to the nature and relevance of one phase of activity, 
but such a procedure is arbitrary and unreal. Functioning knowl- 
edge, or the curriculum-in-action, goes on, even if the educator is 
unwilling or unable to accept the responsibility of attending what 
is happening. This position suggests that the teacher's search for 
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criteria governing the selection and organization of subject matter 
must be based upon a process-product perception of behavior and 
behavior change. 

Another unfortunate distinction which merely clouds the basic 
issues in education is that between practical, or useful, learning 
and theoretical, or useless, learning. Frequently educational cam- 
paigners will so catalog school practice, with their point of view 
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representing the genuinely useful approach, as against the useless 
activity proposed by their opponents. Clearly, serious teachers have 
always taken a functional view of the school curriculum as good 
for something. Were one not to be so convinced, he would be ill- 
advised to remain in teaching. The issue truly is not one of 
whether certain subject matter is useful or useless, but whether 
it leads to acceptable change, in terms of the nature and objectives 
of man, the nature of truth itself, the manner by which knowledge 
is discovered or created, and the proper role of the school in the 
whole process. It would be relatively easy to plan the high-school 
curriculum were all educators to agree upon a common interpreta- 
tion of usefulness, with consensus upon the basic questions im- 
plied in this term; then, indeed, we might turn to analyses of news- 
paper content or to alumni questionnaires for guidance in class- 
room teaching. Again, no such shortcut appears to be satisfactory, 
for just as philosophers fail to find common agreement upon the 
nature and destiny of man, teachers fail to agree upon the relative 
merits of various interpretations of usefulness, and therefore of 
curriculum. Those who await the adequate application of scientific 
method in education to yield this agreement are likely to wait long; 
philosophers would have little about which to dispute were they 
even to accept as right a verifiable method of testing truth, e.g., 
scientific inquiry. 

There is a danger in all of this that the teacher may become so 
dismayed by the mass of conflicting advice and admonition con- 
cerning his practice that he will accept as a solution the formula 
that one thing is as good as another, for how can anyone prove 
a high-school curriculum ultimately wrong, or even poor? Barring 
this, he may surrender eagerly to one or another arbitrary author- 
ity, often the textbook or printed course of study, and so escape 
from the freedom of a personal resolution of the conflicts, with its 
attendant personal responsibility for action. Examples of both of 
these retreats abound among the high-school youth themselves; the 
lack of a defensible partisanship is one of the most disturbing 
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symptoms of weakness of young people today. The teacher, how- 
ever, is in peculiarly great need of conviction, for he has delib- 
erately chosen an activity characterized by the manipulation of 
others (for their own better development), and his tools of con- 
struction and therapy may too easily be used as weapons to 
destroy. 

Where, then, is the harried teacher to turn for help in making 
the urgent and highly specific decisions needed for his teaching 
in the year ahead? To what source is he to refer for supportive 
guidance of his action? There seem to be no adequate shortcuts 
to a personal resolution of some of the issues suggested earlier: 
What are the proper aims of secondary education in our culture? 
Why are you teaching? Whose values are to predominate in the 
education of youth? What are the relative roles of individual 
uniqueness and social conformity in the proper development of 
youth? Does mind develop naturally from within, or is it ex- 
tended by means of the addition of experience from without? 
Is truth something to be discovered or approximated, or is it 
something to be created through living? In what ways do children 
learn, and how do the processes vary with different learning tasks 
and different degrees of freedom? What are the real possibilities 
and limitations of your teaching situation? 

There is, of course, no assurance that a serious facing of these 
questions by high-school teachers will lead to consensus in the 
selection and organization of the curriculum. Just as truly as 
philosophers differ on the kinds of supportive evidence they will 
accept as valid, and psychologists disagree on the right questions to 
ask and the proper behavior symptoms to attend, teachers working 
toward different goals or aims are likely to run different courses. 
Having found himself in his task, however, the teacher has a secure 
base upon which to construct his practice, and questions concern- 
ing the proper source of authority in curriculum building and 
the basic criteria of curricular content can be answered in corre- 
spondence with this stand. 

It is a fortunate experience of many high-school teachers that 
the closer they come to a resolution of the conflicting roots of edu- 
cational practice, the less are they enslaved by the particular pattern 
of subject-matter organization in which they may find themselves. 
Good teaching can surmount any curriculum pattern; it can deal 
with the past as well as the present; it can draw heavily from vi- 
carious experience or from direct contact; it can employ a text book 
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or a series of reference books. While some selective and organiza- 
tional procedures may make the job of carrying out one or another 
interpretation of good teaching easier, these do not adequately sub- 
stitute for a defensible interpretation by the teacher of the mean- 
ing and purpose of the educative process. Without such a base, 
moreover, there exists the distinct danger that the teacher may suc- 
ceed merely in teaching the pattern and little more. 

In light of the above argument, what may the teacher do to help 
meet better the needs of youth, both the lacks and the wants, 
through the subject matter of the living curriculum? Several specific 
suggestions follow; their appropriateness varies necessarily with 
each particular teacher. 

1. Canvass your fundamental philosophical beliefs underlying 
your professional practice. Good books on comparative educa- 
tional philosophy can help you in your quest, but keep the em- 
phasis upon your acceptances and rejections and reasons therefor; 
it is only your personal beliefs which can truly underlie your 
necessarily personal teaching. 

2. Seek all available data concerning the human learning proc- 
ess. Note variations found among different individuals, with 
different kinds of material, and under different conditions of free- 
dom and incentive. Recent books on educational psychology will 
assist in this task, but an intimate acquaintance with one or more 
of your own students will offer even richer evidence of cause-effect 
relationships in the dynamics of human behavior change. 

3. Be an active student of youth, as well as teacher of youth. 
Take advantage of your varied contacts with young people to learn 
even more about what they do, think, hope. It is not what they 
should be but what they are that most directly guides their learn- 
ing, and the successful teacher will be he who can most thoroughly 
cast himself in the varied roles of his individual students, living, 
feeling, growing as them and with them. 

4. No matter what your area of specialization, become a stu- 
dent of social living. Where possible, learn more about our his- 
toric political and economic roots, contemporary comparative gov- 
ernment, the vast areas of cultural anthropology and social psy- 
chology. Try increasingly to find your own place in the commu- 
nity you serve; use your adult contacts as raw material for your 
analysis of social process and role behavior. 

5. Canvass new sources of subject matter. Use your own in- 
genuity and the imaginative assistance of others to seek out the 
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wealth of educational potential lying in community residents, busi- 
ness enterprises, geographical features. Keep sufficiently abreast of 
current developments in your fields of interest that the breadth 
and depth of knowledge from which you may draw is ever in- 
creasing. 

6. Insofar as the limitations of yourself and your school per- 
mit, maintain an experimental, adaptable approach to systems of 
subject-matter organization. Seize upon even minor educational 
research problems within your own class, and appraise your new 
departures, in light of your personal assets and liabilities, as they 
facilitate or impede progress toward valued objectives. It is the 
disposition and ability to vary educational practice that keeps the 
teacher growing, and it is the data arising from such varied practice 
that has the greatest applicability for the circumstances at hand. 

The above suggestions represent nothing unique, but the prob- 
lem of conceiving and dealing adequately with subject matter in 
the high-school curriculum is perhaps not to be solved by the 
discovery of a new or “progressive” approach to education. To 
those teachers who are partial toward one source of subject matter 
or toward one pattern of organization, anything less than an as- 
sured defense of their position is likely inadequate. But as long as 
the teacher does, indeed, have a defensible position, as long as he 
has resolved for himself some of the basic educational issues and is 
acting in consistency with this resolution, there is, perhaps, little to 
fear. Unlike the teacher who has no better basis for his practice 
than the maintenance of existing conditions, the professional 
teacher will view facts, opnions, theories, aspirations as vital, but 
vital only in helping achieve desired educational objectives. This, 
then, is subject matter, organized for use. 


The Teacher—Artist or Technician 


H. Leroy SELMEIER 
Director of Instruction, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
xXx 

pow niag teachers are important people. However this 

recognition lies not in the publicity which they receive or in 
the electoral contests necessary to attain their positions. Teach- 
ing is rather one of those occupations which provides for more 
rewards through the observation of its accomplishments than 
through the pocket-book enrichment of its members. 
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In part this has encouraged a certain amount of occupational 
jesting by outsiders but even these jesters ultimately agree on the 
teacher’s value. Often some of the best friends of the schools 
will seem to emphasize the physical plant when telling the new- 
comer of “our good schools” while other enthusiasts are lost in the 
arguments over local athletic supremacy. Yet ultimately the 
teacher is accepted even in these circles as the most important of 
all school people. 

Frequently such discussions lead to further claims. “Local” 
schools are said to have the “best” teachers even though no com- 
petitive league standing has been arranged to assure the ambitious 
newsman of an objective story here. 

What constitutes good teaching? What basic conception of 
teacher selection or instructional pattern must be challenged and 
resolved in order that the best teaching be present? 

In many past centuries professional training or special experi- 
ence was not considered as an essential in becoming a teacher. 
Ability was a natural gift and this coupled with a thorough under- 
standing of subject matter gave one all the skill necessary to be a 
teacher. In a world where the opportunity for an education 
was limited by social and economic factors to but a small segment 
of society, the further limitations created by this lack of skill 
within the teacher were not recognized. 

Teaching skill began to be identified and sought after only when 
the scientific movement generally in society encouraged people to 
break through limitations hitherto honored as inviolable. Just as 
man sought to apply steam and other power to his problems of 
transportation, communication, and manufacture, so man has been 
looking for principles and procedures which would educate all 
men. The possession of good character and much subject matter 
knowledge was no longer enough. The best means of utilizing 
these possessions was now desired. 

The recognition and development of these skills has been going 
on in education now for many years. Some teachers have acquired 
the knack of using a great many of them but there has never been 
universal satisfaction with the results. 

In the application of steam and other forms of power to industry 
the results are rather uniform. A certain technique produces a 
rather uniform product from a given set of raw materials. The 
mechanical use of a technical skill in industry generally satisfies 
society. 
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In education the application of a given number or days of 
phonics instruction will not produce uniformly good readers. The 
learning of the rules of syllabization does not result in a given 
improvement in spelling for all students. The application of any 
given technique does not assure the teacher of a uniform result. 
Nearly every teacher can recall the disappointing results when a 
lesson plan so efficient with one class of students proved disap- 
pointing in its effects upon another. 

Teaching requires something more than the mechanical skill 
of a technician. Because of the human element both in the teacher 
and the pupils, teaching requires an elaboration and interpretation 
which touches the imagination of all participants. It is not enough 
that lessons be presented in a given and logical order. Indeed 
it is often true that pupils enjoy better learning when the order 
of ideas is presented in what is, to children, the psychologically 
sound order as determined by their recognized needs and feelings. 
Such teaching requires more than “covering” the material in the 
textbook at a rate guaranteed to complete the school year exactly. 
It demands an ability to interpret and to choose, an ability which is 
more of the artistic than of the mechanical. 

In some respects the situation may be likened to that of two 
musicians playing Chopin’s Minute Waltz. Both are trained to 
cover the composition within the proverbial minute. Yet while the 
first is playing each note exactly as written, the second displays a 
verve and enthusiasm throughout his rendition that brings the audi- 
ence to its feet in applause for the interpretation. It was the same 
composition but with an artistry that created a deep sense of satis- 
faction throughout the audience. 

So different teachers may take the same lesson in history or 
geometry and, by bringing to it their creative ability, fashion out 
an experience that most of the boys and girls in the classroom will 
never forget. As with the musicians, it is not enough for the 
teacher to have the technical skill of reading. Good teachers 
must use their skill with a taste or creative touch that is adapted 
to each individual pupil. 

Good teachers cannot merely speak out their learning and an- 
ticipate that it will fall on fertile soil or ears. Instruction must be 
presented in ways that others can understand and the good teacher 
adjusts her instruction to each individual child in order to bring 
out the maximum educational development. 

The intent is not merely to transmit our heritage by passing 
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on to children the answers which previous generations have given 
to problems. Today's children solve problems not for the intel- 
lectual exercise but to develop the ability to solve unknown prob- 
lems as they may occur. Such problem-solving demands more 
than the techniques of distinguishing the known and the unknown. 
Rather does it require the will to explore and the talent of imagi- 
nation over and beyond the mechanical application of previous 
solutions. The ability to solve problems does not come through 
drill with habit-forming exercises. It comes through experience 
in a variety of situations which are as individual and unique as the 
persons trying to solve the problems. 

Recognizing the differences in children modern teachers so in- 
dividualize instruction as to bring out the fullest development of 
vach pupil. However that which is constructive in one situation 
may be meaningless in another. The teacher faces a heterogeneous 
group of boys and girls to whom the giving of a homogencous tech- 
nical approach can bring only a limited educational experience. 
The better teacher recognizes a major part of her problem to be 
that of selecting from a wide variety of choices. Yet this choosing 
involves more than the selection of a particular tool with which 
the student may increase his learning. Modern teaching emphasizes 
stage setting and guidance for learning activities. As the artist 
brings out the thought of his picture or object through only a few 
lines so the teacher points up the learning situation through the 
occasional suggestion. Formerly some teachers used to dull the 
educational edge of their pupils through constant control and 
harangue. A good teacher of today encourages her pupils to work 
out their own problems, reserving her comments for the students’ 
protection, re-direction, and inspiration. 

In this kind of teaching, technical competence is not enough. 
Here instruction is more than a mechanistic piling of piece upon 
piece, skill upon skill. The whole is more than a summation of the 
parts. Good teaching includes the interpretation of a total learn- 
ing situation that is not recognizable in its isolated parts. It in- 
volves an awareness of the whole that encompasses each boy and 
girl with his need of individualized instruction. 

Such good teaching involves more than a set of skills that often 
become shopworn in the hands of a technician. It requires the 
good taste, imagination, and creative ability of an artist. This is a 
momumental task but, like the artist, the good teacher is never 
overwhelmed by the size of the job to be done. 








Is the Curriculum Living or Dead? 


DorotHy McCuskEy 


University of North Carolina 


rr 


CIENTISTS tell us that one of the properties of living ma- 
Sioa is “irritability,” or the power of responding to stimuli. 
This criterion might also serve as a rough measuring stick of 
whether our curriculum is living or dead. By “curriculum,” here 
is meant not patterns of courses, or even outlines of what courses 
are supposed to be about, but rather the total experiences of the 
student as he attends school. If busses are habitually late, if cheat- 
ing is condoned, if children are excluded from activities because 
of inability to pay fees, those events, as well as course offerings, 
become part of the curriculum. 

Our present curricula have developed in response to various 
stimuli—the need for more effective instruction in citizenship, the 
desire (and lessening of desire) for modern foreign language, the 
need for vocational education, the impact of scientific development 
and technology—to name only a few. Perhaps it is time for facul- 
ties and lay citizens to analyze the stimuli pf our age, to select those 
which belong in school experience and to evaluate present programs 
to see if real needs are provided for. 

The main purpose of the high school may be considered that 
of general education—the acquiring of those knowledges, skills and 
attitudes essential for the student as a human being and as a 
citizen. For some, this major purpose is broadened to include voca- 
tional training. Let us accept these three categories—the needs of 
the individual as a human being, as a citizen, and as a worker as 
practical approaches to an examination of our present curricula. 

The obvious approach to the human being is that of his physi- 
cal well-being. In recognition of these needs we have added and, 
in many instances, made compulsory, biology and physical ed- 
ucation. Home economics, and perhaps driver-education, might 
fall in this category. What does it add up to? Do all students 
have reasonable knowledge about their bodies? Is their knowledge 
of sex factual, fictional, or gutter-born? Do all of them have basic 
nutritional knowledge that will enable them to grow, purchase, 
prepare or choose in a restaurant proper food? ° Education about 
the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics is often required by law, 
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and yet the problem of juvenile drug use is serious in many places. 
Is our instruction in these areas scientific, realistic, or are propa- 
ganda tracts the medium of instruction? Have students thought 
about the problem of obtaining and paying for adequate medical 
services for their communities? 

That question leads to others. Are our school activities and 
environments health-building or health-tearing-down? Consider 
cleanliness, sanitation, attendance policies, athletic policies, and 
home-work requirements. 

Have our concepts of safety instruction been broadened to in- 
clude those formulated by civil defense experts? Have shelters, 
exits, and supplies been examined with a view to atomic attack? 
Have students been trained for protection and appropriate service 
in case of disaster? 

In North Carolina a recent piece of legislation designed to pro- 
tect the health of girls in athletic competition was suddenly re- 
pealed. This suggests that this process of designing curricula, in 
health or in any other area, is one not for teachers and administra- 
tors alone, but for lay understanding and evaluation. Otherwise, 
misunderstanding and ignorance may nullify our effort. 

Our concern for physical health is old, but we are just coming 
into full recognition of the part that mental well-being and adjust- 
ment plays in our lives as learners, family members, wage-earners 
and citizens. How students feel about learning appears to have 
more to do with how they achieve than do grovping plans or re- 
vised textbooks. If we are to know how a student feels, to affect 
his attitudes toward himself, toward others, we must first of all 
know him as an individual, value him as an individual. No guid- 
ance worker can assume responsibility for good mental health in 
a school. Teachers, singly and in groups, need to develop research 
procedures that will enable them to discover tension-producing 
situations, need to find objective means of looking at their teach- 
ing as it appears to pupils. 

Closely allied to the question of mental well-being is that of 
“creativity.” The circumstances of our physical and economic lives 
often force us into cramped, close packed living spaces; industrial 
jobs often have little room for individuality and freedom. Radios, 
movies, and television have mechanized much of our recreation 
and mass attendance at spectator sports has made passive much of 
the rest. But there is increased time for leisure, at least in occupa- 
Are we encouraging our students to use 


tions outside teaching. 
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their minds for ideas forcefully and gracefully expressed? Can 
they use their hands to make things that are beautiful and useful? 
Can we, in our leisure recapture some of the excitement and satis- 
faction that came with opening the West, clearing farms, inventing 
the gadgets and developing an industrial organization? 

Another of the almost universal experiences of our students as 
human beings is that they are and will be participants in families. 
Trite though this observation may seem, it is not reflected in the 
usual high school curriculum. But the “stimuli” of alarming 
divorce rates and the economic necessity of mothers working outside 
the home are forcing it upon our consideration. Do we need new 
courses or can we provide such learnings in our present subject 
areas? Individual school experimentation and evaluation will help 
us to find out. 

Education for citizenship has passed through two stages into a 
third. As our public schools were being founded, people were quite 
sure that “the spread of enlightenment” would bring good citizens. 
When the “benefits of education” did not automatically guarantee 
enlightened and functioning citizens, we added history and civics, 
often with legal requirements attached. Since a low rate of citizen 
voting has marked the citizens’ participation of these products of 
our required-course training, we are moving into a third stage of 
analyzing the duties and obligations of citizens. For exampie, be- 
fore an election, what must a citizen do? First of all, he must get 
information, much of it from radio and television. Can he be 
taught to distinguish between fact and editorial bias in the columns 
of his newspaper, in the voice of the evening commentator? The 
passing of the cracker-barrel group in the general store is popularly 
lamented, but its passing may be more than compensated for by the 
forums and citizens discussion groups now emerging. Will our high 
school student join these groups, knowing how to present facts, to 
see relationships, to accept criticism unemotionally? He can be 
taught. 

And finally, what will move our young citizen to the polls? 
Wanting to go. Here again is evidence that the emotional back- 
grounds of education cannot be neglected. It is not enough to re- 
cite the number of representatives in Congress. At this point the 
detractors of modern trends of education may step in with the 
charge of “anti-intellectual,” “devoid of content.” But no, we must 
not only teach the form of our government, but give practice in 
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performing its functions; we must not only teach the facts of our 
cultural heritage; we must imbue them with life and significance 
for the future. 

Here again, action research can find out some of the facts we 
need to evaluate our present curriculum practices. Students could 
conduct opinion polls on voting practices (not choices), on atti- 
tudes toward social science courses among recent graduates of vot- 
ing age. 

If we view our students as potential workers, how do our courses 
and school environments relate to them? First of all, does the 
student see himself as a worker, now while he is in school, and 
later, for pay or family contribution? If loafing, making excuses, 
doing the least possible, or cheating are part of the accepted pattern 
of performance, no amount of additional courses or vocational guid- 
ance tests will make muck. difference. As workers, common to pro- 
fessional, all will need attitudes of industriousness, reliability and 
respect for labor. All will need skills of expression, oral and writ- 
ten. All will need basic mathematical skills and understanding of 
the economic life of the United States. Many will need typing— 
the college-bound as well as the office workers. Many will want 
manual and technical training. 

What influence should the local community and its opportu- 
nities for work have upon those parts of the curriculum which view 
the student as a worker. Does a textile mill have implications for 
the art department? Might biology courses in an agricultural 
community be different from those in urban communities? The 
“facts,” the textbooks wili not differ, but the working approach 
probably should. 

There are almost as many questions as statements in this article. 
But if we want to see whether a small brown object is a stone or a 
living toad, we poke it. And the poking, incidentally, ought to be 
done by the “home-folks.” It is no job for the outsider. We are 
proud of our tradition of local control of schools, proud that no 
custom-made curricula are handed down from Washington. Our 
boys and girls are homegrown; so is their education. To keep our 
apple trees, our cotton, our tobacco producing well, growers have 
had to experiment with fertilizers, insect control and changed 
processing and marketing methods. They have had expert help, 
but each grower, each community has, by experimentation had to 
find its own answer. 

So it is with our curricula. If our teachers, our students, our lay 
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citizens analyze what they want, how effectively they are reaching 
what they want, and devise plans that may work, the answer to the 
original question will be sure. The curriculum will be alive. It 
will certainly not be perfect, but it will just as certainly not be 
dead. 


How Can We Emphasize Moral Values? 


ELLIs Forp HARTFORD 
University of Kentucky 
x 

RESENT day critics who urge our high schools to undertake 
Pi. tasks or to revise their programs find that the situation 
approaches the well-known dilemma. On the one hand our high 
schools are again being subjected to numerous heavy pressures and 
responsibilities and are, thus, reluctant to undertake added tasks, 
and new programs. At the same time, current popular demand 
for measures to strengthen one salient aspect of American educa- 
tion—namely in the realm of values—cannot be ignored. How 
honor the latter without conflict with the former—that’s the prob- 
lem. 

Is there any feasible approach to the solution of this problem 
which can be undertaken in terms of present personnel, available 
facilities, and current program commitments? In this connection 
the writer recalls a conversation which he once had with the co- 
ordinator of a nation-wide movement which involved a large num- 
ber of school systems, large and small. It became obvious that the 
program had been initiated in many different communities repre- 
senting widely varying conditions and circumstances. Asked how 
she began her work within a given school system, the coordinator re- 
plied that she was willing to start at any level or upon any basis 
which gave promise of a successful beginning and of growth. In 
one school a group of teachers were ready to get together and plan 
an initial program; in another system, there was the opportunity 
to carry out an extensive study resulting in changed teaching, new 
materials of instruction and the like; and still another community 
provided the chance to work through the guidance leadership, and 
the home room set up ‘or the schools. Here the teachers were 
willing to try something new d.. ing the play periods or in certain 
student activities, there a series of assembly programs followed by 
home room or class group discussion was utilized, and elsewhere 
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the emphasis was placed upon the exemplification of basic prin- 
ciples in the individual teacher's classroom. Such were the varied 
means of inaugurating an extensive program in a variety of schools 
and communities! Any vantage point or approach was used for 
the start. 

More than three years ago the faculty of a new county central 
high school agreed to cooperate with the University of Kentucky 
as an “experimental school” in the effort to discover and develop 
moral and spiritual values through all aspects of the school pro- 
gram. The general approach has been in terms of an emphasis 
throughout the school, in everything the school does. Required 
were no new courses, no special activities, not even added personnel, 
merely the redirection and increased effort which results from the 
intention to bring out those values inherent in the educational 
living and learning which takes place in the school. 


EMPHASIS WITHIN THE “SCHOOL-COMMUNITY” 


The school is a community for many practical purposes of 
teaching. People live, learn, engage in varied activities, relate to 
each other and develop values through their experiences in this 
community of the school. The social climate of the “social-com- 
munity,” in itself, is the setting for the discovery and development 
of values. Interested teachers can use these living experiences as 
means of teaching values. 

An example of planning for the development of values occurred 
early in the experience of the new school. The principal called a 
meeting of all students previous to the opening of the new cafeteria. 
He pointed out their opportunity to begin use of a new facility of 
the school under a considered policy. Those who lived in the 
school might have a pleasant eating and visiting atmosphere in the 
cafeteria if they would take the time to think it through. They 
would need to decide what kind of conduct would be best for all 
concerned and what types of behavior would definitely defeat that 
purpose. As a result of general discussion it was agreed that crowd- 
ing in the line and any sort of boisterous conduct were undesirable. 
It was also agreed that there should be no need for supervision by 
the teachers. After the discussion representatives came to the prin- 
cipal and asked that each student be made responsible for his con- 
duct in the cafeteria. This plan has worked effectively and there 
has been no need for faculty supervision. 

As time passed there was evidence that the pupils had re- 
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sponded in gratifying measure to the efforts of the faculty and to 
their increasingly greater stake in the work of the school. Such a 
trivial incident as the following illustrates how the students even- 
tually came to feel about the school: A small group of freshmen 
boys were shooting paper wads. Two seniors who happened along, 
took instant action to stop it, saying: “Listen, we don’t do things 
like that in this school.” Insignificant, perhaps, except for the 
fact that voluntary loyalty to the idea of the best school possible on 
the part of students is too unusual to lack meaning. Although the 
acceptance of responsibility by students may become commonplace 
in a wholesome school situation it can never become meaningless 
or unimportant. 


EMPHASIS IN THE CURRICULUM 


Every school has a curriculum of some form or design depend- 
ing upon the philosophy and value systems of the faculty. In any 
event here is the opportunity to emphasize values inherent in the 
subject matter and through the experiences which will be taught or 
provided anyway. This aspect of the work of the pilot school has 
afforded many good illustrations. 

Values are being pointed out daily in the literature classes from 
selections read. This is an illustration from Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. Each character on the pilgrimage was discussed in terms 
of the characteristics that made him either a good or a poor travel- 
ing companion. Some tentative conclusions were made as to 
whether each character was happy in his particular role. For ex- 
ample, it was noted that the Pardoner deceived people by misrepre- 
senting his wares and that he must not have been too pleased with 
himself because he would not wear his priest’s hood and usually 
when one is worthy to wear an insignia he does so with pride. 

The girls’ health and physical education program has proved 
an appropriate means of stressing the development of such values 
as “sense of responsibility” (dependability) , “tolerance,” and “co- 
operation” through the planning of activities and through the 
course content. Developments during the past school year included 
the compilation of twenty desirable personality traits by the fresh- 
man girls enrolled in the health class. This same group coopera- 
tively’ planned with the teacher some major units for the course; 
(1) Narcotics (including the problem as it affects youth); (2) 
Alcoholism; (3) Effects of Smoking and (4) Dating. The unit on 
“Dating” culminated in a panel discussion with boys upon ques- 
tions which the class had raised. In this unit two films which 
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were considered so much worthwhile by the group were “shared” 
with the entire school in an assembly program. 


EMPHASIS THROUGH COUNSELING 


An illustration of group counseling may also be seen as a use 
of the living experiences within the school for teaching moral and 
spiritual values. Teachers who understand that learning and 
living are almost synonymous and that the life of the whole school 
community affords learning experiences find many ways to em- 
phasize value. The following account of a school excursion shows 
that the faculty took the broad view of the curriculum. 

The senior sponsor acted as sole chaperon to forty-two seniors 
on a three day trip to the Nation's capital. No specific “coaching” 
or set of instructions as to behavior were issued before leaving 
but it was understood that students were responsible for their be- 
havior and decisions. Thus, each situation was met as it arose on 
the trip. Situations involving choices among values occurred fre- 
quently. The first night on the train a group of the boys played 
cards. When the sponsor noted money on the table, she asked 
whether it was necessary to play with money to have fun playing 
cards. This started a discussion during which the various boys 
expressed themselves. It was soon apparent that the discussion was 
a weighing and evaluating of choices and values. As a result, the 
boys not the teacher, decided to put their money away. During 
the remainder of the trip they played card games for fun. 

Another illustration will show how the faculty worked to help 
pupils in dealing with their problems. At a regular faculty meet- 
ing someone raised the question of what cculd be done to help 
an athlete who frequently gave displays of hot temper and anger 
toward other players and officials in games. The coaches’ calm 
admonitions had not worked. After pooling of all information 
about “B—,” it was decided that someone who could talk to him 
plainly yet as a friend should take the first steps. After discussion, 
the teacher of vocational agriculture volunteered to do it, pointing 
out that they had gotten on well in his class and that they were 
friends. Subsequent reports and discussions indicated that his ap- 
peal to the youth had helped him to see that his outbursts were 
damaging his reputation, that certain younger students felt let 
down by such behavior, and that he could do much better by facing 
up to his problems of adjustment. The youth went to other 
teachers to discuss his problem and found them friendly but firm 
in their attitude. As a result he tried to utilize this suggestion. 
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And it worked, at least he played without incident during the 
remaining season and tournament. 

A sequel to the story occurred one year later. During an edu- 
cational conference in another city, the coordinator was approached 
by a well-known basketball official who asked what connection 
he had with the pilot school. Continuing, he commented, “Some- 
thing has certainly happened to ‘B—.’ Last year we had trouble 
in nearly every game I worked; this year he’s a perfect gentleman.” 
The opportunity was used to suggest that the official write a note 
to the faculty about this observation. 

EMPHASIS THROUGH STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Any school program which includes student activities offers 
opportunity for the learning of basic values. In the “pilot school” 
this responsibility came to be accepted in large measure. An illu- 
stration may be noted in the work of the girls’ physical education 
director who has been responsible for coaching the cheer leaders. 
Problems which arise have been used to teach choice of values. 
Such an instance took place during the past year. There was some 
unwillingness among the five cheer leaders to accept other than the 
leader's role. All wanted to be leaders all the time; there was no 
interest in being a follower. When any changes were proposed the 
five leaders “closed ranks” and refused to cooperate. One after- 
noon during the pre-game preparation it was found necessary to 
use a substitute cheer leader who would have to use a different color 
skirt. The regular leaders objected to this. This situation was ag- 
gravated by rivalry between the substitute and the sister of one 
of the regulars for the attentions of a popular boy in the school. 

The sponsor saw that crisis impended. She called them to- 
gether and they talked it over. As the candid discussion proceeded 
it was found that other important problems needed to be settled. 
Among them was the fact that one of the cheer leaders had been 
smoking while in her uniform. By the time all this had been dis- 
cussed and threshed out the original problem of changing to differ- 
ent colored skirts (so all would be dressed alike) became much less 
significant. The discussion “cleared the air,” the smoker made 
(and kept) a promise that she would respect her leadership posi- 
tion in the school, all wore the same colored skirts, and the sub- 
stitute was accepted even to the extent of using the sweater of her 
rival (who had been cheer leader the past year). The sponsor 
thought that all who were involved, including herself, learned 
some better values in that episode. 
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EMPHASIS THROUGH SYMBOLS 


Events which formerly were accepted as matter of course can 
be recognized as occasions for discovering and realizing moral and 
spiritual values. In the pilot school participation in the All State 
Chorus, an annual event for many Kentucky high schools, provided 
a case in point. In 1950, the journey to the All State Chorus at 
Lexington was but the first of many happy and meaningful ex- 
periences in appreciation of values (especially through various 
means of symbolic expression) for the students. This annual ac- 
tivity has become significant because it requires a high degree of 
preparation, concentration, and a strong sense of group respon- 
sibility. 

During the event one incident transpired which re-emphasized 
the fact that spiritual values endure when material benefits are 
gone. The leader of the chorus was a very personable young man 
from a big-name radio program. In the program he included a 
number, “Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor,” by Irving Berlin, from 
the musical show “Miss Liberty.” ‘The words for this song were the 
inscription on the Statue of Liberty, from the sonnet “The New 
Colossus” by Emma Lazarus (1849-1887) : 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 

At the first session when this song was concluded the whole 
chorus applauded wildly. They begged for it during practice ses- 
sions and sang it on the program as if they were inspired and had 
seen a new light. The audiences felt their inspiration. 

The leaders sensed what the young singers felt and discussed 
it. What had happened? Was it necessary to point out the values? 
It seemed that all had gained fresh appreciation of kindness, gen- 
erosity, faith in people, sympathy, and loyalty, all principles and 
values inherent in democracy. A new insight had been gained into 
the meaning and ideals of the great American experiment in making 
and keeping a free country for all. 

After their return home the students continued to ask for this 
selection and shared it with the entire student body. This led to 
many discussions in classes and homerooms about the “Statue of 
Liberty,” immigrants to America, rich contributions of “Americans 
from many lands,” and of democracy, freedom, sympathy, and the 
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like. As one observer saw it, “a little appreciation never ends; it 
leads on and on to more and better values.” 

Planned programs and the work incident to their presentation 
are fruitful opportunities for the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. In planning for the annual Armistice Day program a student 
suggested a good idea—that of marching across the stage with the 
flag—and it was approved generally. Later the pupil assigned to carry 
the flag decided that this was not desirable procedure and refused 
to do his part. The group stood firm upon the original decision. 
The director and aides were “ready to commit mayhem” but held 
their tempers, calmly substituting another boy willing to cooperate. 
Shortly before the program was to begin the first boy decided that 
he wished to carry the flag after all. The substitute very gener- 
ously agreed to step aside since he believed the first boy was ca- 
pable of doing a better job than he could anyway. All worked out 
well—the program was successful, the group decision was followed. 
The first boy had to adjust to majority rule, the second boy re- 
ceived general approbation from the cast and the directors for his 
generosity and cooperation. The teachers felt that all concerned 
had learned something without coercion. 


ANy EMPHASIS AFFECTS THE SCHOOL 

As the faculty gained experience in various approaches it be- 
came clear that emphasis in one aspect of the school came to be 
reflected in other parts of the program. The result of the foregoing 
experience was a new appreciation of some of the values which 
come from interdepartmental cooperation. 

Interdepartmental cooperation continued to develop in other 
school programs and special events such as the annual fall festival, 
a “talent show,” the elaborate Christmas program, an operetta, and 
a “style show.”” Some of these events served the purpose of raising 
money for the school activities fund throug.a which needed equip- 
ment and supplies were made available. Help with stage sets and 
production was provided by the school shop class. Among the 
values seen in these major activities were dependability (carrying 
out one’s responsibility) , creative expression (creating own dances, 
stunts, costumes, etc.) , appreciations for fine arts, and cooperation. 
No nebulous statements these. How can children learn cooperation 
more readily than by being engaged in a big group project which 
includes cooperation between teacher and teacher, teacher and 
pupil, pupil and pupil, group with group, and all for the selfish 
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benefit of no one person? All of this was generally observed by the 
school as a whole. 

How does this differ from what goes in a goodly number of good 
high schools? After all, what is so peculiarly significant or unique 
about this program? Admittedly many schools previde these and 
other learning experiences of comparable significance. The pilot 
school has merely undertaken the responsibility to use learning ex- 
periences as means of emphasizing moral and spiritual values. 


The Principal: Leader or Dead Weight 


W. H. PLEMMONS 
University of North Carolina 


mx 

HE old adage, “as the teacher, so the school,” can be mod- 

"th gated and paraphrased to “as the principal, so the school.” 

While the most important part of the process of education is the 

quality of teaching that is done, the quality of administrative 
service provided is certainly next in importance. 

The most important administrative position in the school system 
is the principalship. The one who fills this position gives or with- 
holds action which facilitates or impedes the work which teachers 
do with pupils. It is he who determines, in the final analysis, 
whether outstanding, mediocre, or poor results are realized from 
the educational efforts. 

It is possible, through the efforts of excellent teachers, to obtain 
average results in a school in which there is a weak, inefficient prin- 
cipal. It is not possible to obtain excellent results if the principal, 
himself, is not an excellent one. In education, or in any other 
enterprise, success depends upon competent leadership. Possession 
of the ability to manage unruly pupils is no longer considered an 
adequate qualification for the principalship. The school board 
member who characterized the new principal as “big enough to 
whup ‘em when they need it” had little concept of the manifold 
duties and responsibilities of the position he had just helped to 
fill. 

Hundreds of studies, investigations and professional reports on 
the subject, as well as the experiences of thousands of persons who 
have held principalships, reveal that it is an almost overwhelming 
task. As one of America’s greatest high school principals said: 
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The relation of the principal to his teachers should 

be the most intimate of any. If a teacher fails, the prin- 

cipal fails; if the teacher succeeds, the principal succeeds. 

To sum up what the principal is, I should call him a 

referee—the captain of the ship—the boss of the firm—a 

juvenile judge before whose tribunal come not only the 
culprits but the adults who frequently contribute to the 
pupils’ shortcomings. He is a promotor who must project 

the future of his institution and convert the public to his 

plan. He is a social physician to every parent who has a 

wayward son who needs attention. He is a friend-in-need 

to pupils and to all the homes in which misfortune comes. 

His powers, his activities, even the good he does, cannot 

be measured by a material yardstick.* 

How is it possible for a principal to find time to do all the 
things demanded of him? The simple answer is that it is not pos- 
sible for a principal to meet all the demands made upon him. It 
is, however, the way he handles these demands—the decisions he 
makes about them—that will characterize him as leader or dead 
weight. 

The principal must have an educational philosophy which in- 
volves or encompasses a social philosophy. He must be conscious 
of what his educational aims are and possess some notions of how to 
achieve them. Of course, his aims and proposals for achieving them 
should be subject to continuous evaluation and necessary change in 
the light of new evidence. Unless, however, he has an anchor in his 
philosophy he is likely to be tossed and driven in unguided direc- 
tions by the force of the varying demands. 

There will be the pressure of rountine duties, “which are like a 
habit-forming «rug in that they protect him from the discomfort of 
thinking, and constantly tempt him to escape more and more into 
routine responsibilities that could be assumed by others.”* 

By invitation, a group of professional and lay leaders was sur- 
veying and evaluating a school system. During the afternoon ses- 
sion when recommendations were being presented, one of the prin- 
cipals announced, with a statement of regret, that he had to leave 
the discussion. His football team was playing a home game that 
evening and he had to return to his school before the close of the 
day to get the tickets, change, and other necessary things, and be 
at the stadium at an early hour in order to supervise the prelimi- 
naries. To him the football game was more important than a dis- 

2 Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High School Administration. 


(New York: Rinehart and Co., 1951.) Pp. 146-147. 
2 Ibid. P. 148. 
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cussion of ways for improving the system of which his school was 
a part. There were some fifteen teachers on his staff and nearly 400 
pupils in the school, yet he thought he had to handle the details 
preceding the game. His choice of alternatives indicated that he 
was not a good school leader. 

Another principal, known to the writer, spends part of each 
morning at the farmers’ market in the town a few miles from his 
school, purchasing produce for the school cafeteria. He claims 
that he saves money for the school by this means. Does he, though, 
save time for more important duties in connection with the edu- 
cation of boys and girls? 

More than one school principal—and even some superintendents 
—assume responsibility for coaching athletic teams. Is it any 
wonder then that much of the lay public seems to have accepted 
the idea that the athletic program is the most important function 
of the school and is acting accordingly? 

In small schools, particularly those in which fewer than 300 
pupiis are enrolled, the principals devote part of their time to 
teaching. Some authorities claim that principals should do some 
teaching in order to keep abreast of improvements in instruction 
and to be able to discuss intelligently with teachers better means of 
classrooms organization and instruction. They also claim that it 
helps teacher and pupil morale. Many studies of this part of a 
principal's work have been made. Results indicate that from about 
15 to 50 per cent of the principal’s time is devoted to teaching. 

To avoid spending what seems to be an undue amount of time 
in classroom teaching some principals have overloaded classrooms 
and schedules of teachers with unfavorable results. Leadership can 
be impaired by undue recourse to this means of freeing the prin- 
cipal of classroom teaching. Some school systems have employed 
part-time and substitute teachers to free principals from heavy 
teaching schedules, and in more than one such instance it has been 
found that the principal used the “released” time to engage in more 
routine duties. 

Clerical work is often a source of irritation to principals. Re- 
ports are a vital part in the administration of any school but there 
are teachers, and pupils too, in any school who are competent and 
willing to perform duties of this nature. Some principals, however, 
seem afraid to avail themselves of this help. As one principal 
remarked, “I am responsible for the correctness of my reports so I 
prefer to do them myself.” 
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Another principal spends much of the time during the last 
two months of school and almost all of the summer registering 
pupils. When asked if homeroom teachers could not do the job 
better and quicker, he observed that if he didn’t know more about 
the curricula of the school and the needs of its pupils than the 
teachers he was not qualified to be principal. He, then, consumed 
much of his energy and untold hours doing a job which most 
authorities on the subject agree can be done better by others. 
He also made it impossible to avail himself of uninterrupted time 
for thought and planning for larger things. 

Pupil activities constitute a vital part of the curriculum of the 
modern school. Because of his own interest in them many a prin- 
cipal reveals by his actions that it is his responsibility to organize 
and administer them. In fact, it is not unusual to find that the 
principal serves as adviser to one, and often more, of these activities. 
He directs the band or glee club, the dramatic or forensic group, 
sits with the student council or honor society, and, almost in- 
variably, assumes a large part of responsibility for commencement 
activities. Such a principal “can’t see the forest for the trees.” If 
he would follow the examples of good principals, he would help 
organize a faculty—student committee on activities, and give it, 
within the framework of good administration, responsibility and 
appropriate authority for organizing and administering pupil ac- 
tivities. His contribution to this particular aspect of education, as 
well as to the whole of it, is greater when he serves as leader than 
when he makes a dead weight of himself through the assumption of 
individual responsibility for a particular part of the program. 

Pupil behavior or discipline constitutes a quagmire for many 
principals. They become mired in it. They do not understand 
it and, therefore, do not know how to deal with it. The school 
board member, referred to earlier, did not understand it either. 
To all too many principals—and parents, teachers, and pupils also— 
discipline is a corrective measure: Detention, threats and humilia- 
tion, corporal punishment, apologies, loss of privileges, suspension, 
expulsion, and the like. Authorities estimate that only about one- 
third of such measures are successful. 

Why is it that in one school a high level of individual respon- 
sibility and self-control on the part of pupils is found, and in an- 
other there is sufficient evidence to cause the observer to conclude 
that the school is populated by vandals and hooligans? In one 
school traffic on the grounds and in the building is orderly and con- 
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siderate, individual and group conduct is courteous; in the lava- 
tories hot as well as cold water is available, a stopper is in the basin, 
soap is in the container, tissue and towels are in the holders, the 
walls are free of writing; lockers are without locks; cleanliness is the 
order. In another school traffic is congested and disorderly; be- 
havior is unseemly and boisterous; supplies in toilets are not avail- 
able; lockers are padlocked; damage to building and furniture is 
observable all around; litter covers ground and floors. 

What makes the difference? In the former instance it is prob- 
able that under the leadership of a wise principal the school, 
faculty and pupils, set for itself worthy goals, engaged in interest- 
ing and meaningful work, and developed a sense of personal and 
group responsibility for the school community. The principal 
possessed a social philosophy. He had an objective and some ideas 
of how to achieve it. He was a leader and knew the route to the 
destination. 

In the other instance it is likely that the principal is a disciple 
of authoritarian discipline. Violators are referred to him; he metes 
the punishment. Obedience is the criterion of the school. Pupils 
are to do as they are told. 

Every principal likes to think of himself as a good discipli- 
narian—according to his own interpretation of the term. The 
reputation of every principal rests in part at least on his success 
in this area of responsibility. If it is to be successful in attaining 
its objectives, a school must have a good discipline. The kind 
and the success of discipline will depend upon the principal. He 
can choose his kind and determine the means of implementing it. 
The results will reveal whether he is a leader in or a dead weight 
to the development of proper individual and group behavior. 

Someone has said that education is what it is today because of 
the fine array of leadership which has concerned itself with the 
program of education. We can learn something of that leadership 
by studying and evaluating it. 

The principal who desires to provide outstanding leadership will 
visit other good principals at work; participate in local, state, and 
national professional meetings; organize his faculty and pupils for 
studying, evaluating, and improving the school’s work; seek and 
secure participation by faculty and pupils in the day to day work 
of the school; and align the community with the school’s purposes. 
By so doing, he may find himself in the enviable position of the 
principal who was visited by parents and others interested in stag- 
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ing a carnival which would be presided over by a king and queen 
to be elected by purchased ballots. They left his office to help 
plan for an election through which taxes for better schools would 
be levied. How much better such a plan than the one they came 
to propose! How clear, too, the difference between the leadership 
of this principal and the dead weight often exerted by others. 
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After problems of instruction have been identified it may be 
helpful to have materials available which afford suggestions in 
planning a course of action. Through the medium of motion 
picture film it has become possible to simulate a problem of in- 
struction and illustrate corrective methods for handling that situa- 
tion. No material can be hailed as a panacea, nor will all the im- 
plications of any problem be revealed in the generalities of a pre- 
pared film script. However, a good film may frequently shed new 
light on an old question. 


* A Betrer Tomorrow, 24 minutes, black and white, sound. 
United World Films, Inc., Government Films Department, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

By showing the activities and facilities of three modern 
schools in the City of New York, this film emphasizes the im- 
portance of education in a democracy. Although it was pro- 
duced to show that education is the key to “a better tomorrow,” 
it can be used to provoke discussion on the issues of a wiser 
school planning. Local groups have used the film as a yard- 
stick for measuring the performance of their own schools. 


* BroapeR Concept oF MeETHOp (2 parts) , black and white, sound. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. ; 
DEVELOPING PUPIL INTEREST (13 minutes). Presents 
the conventional teacher dominated, lesson hearing type of rec- 
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itation, and shows typical effects of this method upon student 
attitudes, responses and learning. The film then shows alterna- 
tive techniques. A comparison is drawn between the formal 
recitation and the informal, group discussion types of class ses- 
sions in which students are permitted, under unobstrusive 
teacher guidance, to share in the planning of their work and are 
thereby stimulated towards worth-while learning experiences. 


TEACHER AND PUPILS PLANNING AND WORKING TO- 
GETHER (19 minutes): Students are shown learning to work 
together, to organize themselves into functional groups, to make 
and carry out plans for investigation, and to present their 
findings and recommendations in a group report. The teacher 
helps them overcome difficulties encountered in the activities. 


* NEAR Home, 25 minutes, black and white, sound. International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Produced for the British Ministry of Education, the film 
illustrates several principals that are basic to good teaching by 
using the example of a class and teacher studying the commu- 
nity in which they live. It is valuable for student teachers, 
teachers, and supervisors, in showing teacher-pupil planning and 
execution of a unit of work with emphasis on the use of com- 
munity resources, 


* INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, 23 minutes, black and white, sound. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

With the case study of a shy, slow child this film stresses 
the importance of meeting individual differences with individ- 
ual interests; it points out that the school must shape education 
to individual needs. 


* MoTIVATING THE CLAss, 19 minutes, black and white, sound. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Using a young student teacher of mathematics, the film shows 
that adequate motivation is basic to all good teaching. It ex- 
plains the importance of translating the values of the subject 
matter into terms the pupils can understand. 
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